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Can’t blame autocorrect. 


When the Boss is Away 


T’S MIDNIGHT ON Monday morning and I cannot fall asleep. Our 
editor, Nick Veronin, is on a very well-deserved vacation after helm- 
ing the ship through a disastrous year since he first took charge of 

SF Weekly last spring. (I don’t think I need to explain why the year 
was disastrous.) So, probably against my better judgement, I’m in- 
dulging my insomnia-writing habits to bring you a somewhat unusual 
“letter from the editor staff writer who needs to find better coping 
mechanisms than rambling into the Google Doc abyss.” Unlike most 
of my late-night essays, penned to soothe the incessant whirring 
noise of my brain on hyper-drive, this one is not staying in the drafts 
folder. 

It’s definitely a “calm before the storm” type of situation. This 
week, we'll see if SF Weekly can really function and produce a paper 
with only two full-time staff members and one part-time intern in 
the virtual office. We've given Nick firm instructions to not check 
his inbox and to definitely block GMail until his PTO is up, and he’s 
already broken that promise after the announcement of our new 
editor-in-chief, Carly Schwartz (welcome, Carly!). I suppose if you're 
reading this issue from the future (er, Thursday), you ll already know 
if we've totally messed up. 

Hopefully, that’s not the case though, because this week’s cover sto- 
ry is a good one. From former intern Sheila Tran, we have a deep-dive 
into the Wild West of delivery apps (page 12). This is a story for all 
the foodies who feel a twinge of guilt every time they place an order 
on UberEats or Doordash, and who may be looking for a more ethical 
alternative that prioritizes restaurant workers and drivers. It echoes 
the conversations about labor, equity, and social responsibility that 
you ll find elsewhere in this issue, from the Bay Area cities paving 
a pathway for universal basic income (page 6) to the indoor dining 
conundrum (page 4) to the unionization of Berkeley’s counterculture 
landmark, Moe’s Books (page 5). It’s not a secret that it’s a really com- 
plicated world, one where even something as seemingly innocuous as 
honeybear paintings (page 9) can spark a storm of critique or praise. 

’ll stop myself before this sounds like a “We live in a society” lec- 
ture. Special thanks to my co-writer, Ben Schneider, for fielding a 
ridiculous number of copy-editing requests as we make it through the 
week. Happy reading everyone! 


—Grace Z. Li, Staff Writer 
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FANTASTIC NEGRITO 
FUNDRAISES FOR NEW 
RECORD LABEL 
— See my #stimcheck 
is going, someplace it will do 


some good for 
the human-race. 
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— @jimstinnett 
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HOW WILL BARS 
BOUNCE BACK? 


Lefeclcccdlcdcddededa 
Great ideas. Prohibition 
ended 100 years ago. 
These policies shouldn't be 
that revolutionary. \@# 


— @BenLaBolt 


Outdoor dining is the norm 
in many parts of the world 
where public plazas are sur- 
rounded by restaurants that 
gives them the right to rent 
seating space in the plaza. 
That’s civilized living. 


— @constans 


I’m super excited to see 

some of these changes take 
place. There are some amazing 
examples around the city 
that have embraced the 
parklets (Nopa, Horsefeather, 
Macondray, True Laurel, 
Parkside) and I’m very very 
bullish on how this will help 
the hospitality industry 
recover. 


— @miekd 








WHO’ s READY FOR INDOOR DINING? 


LLLxxxxxh hh bh hh cdicice 


ea aale servers, and diners mer inonthe prospect of 
San Francisco eateries ‘returning to normal.’ 


BY PAOLO BICCHIERI 


With San Francisco in the orange tier, businesses of all stripes have a lot 
more freedom to resume operations with some semblance of normalcy. But 
should they? That question is especially challenging for restaurants, which 
can now open for indoor dining at 50 percent capacity, and are also known 
to be some of the riskiest places for COVID-19 transmission. Unsurprisingly, 
restaurant owners, workers, and diners have as many opinions on the mat- 
ter as there have been COVID-19 guidelines. 

In the Inner Sunset, one business is playing it on the safe side. Misghina 
Manna, the owner of New Eritrea Restaurant, which doesn’t have a swanky 
parklet, has not opened up indoor dining yet. He may reopen the restaurant 
next week, but he wants to make sure everyone on staff is vaccinated first. 

“It’s a tough question,” Manna says. “The virus is still out there. We are 
in-between because we've been out of business for a year but very cautious 
about the virus.” 

For Max Houston, manager of Padrecito in Cole Valley, the previous in- 
door dining guidelines work just fine. “We are running indoor dining at 25 
percent. We’re feeling pretty good about it,” Houston says. “The main issue is 
getting customers to return.” 

But for restaurant and service industry workers, the expansion of indoor 
dining only adds to the list of health concerns they’ve accumulated over the 
past year. 

“It’s not great,” says Lena Thaler. A former Tartine Bakery staffer, and 
service employee of seven years, she isn’t stoked on the prospect of indoor 
dining. Thaler worked as an ice cream scooper and front-of-house restaurant 
server, and now works as a teacher and health educator. Her tenure at Tar- 
tine ended in March of 2020 because of the pandemic. 

“Vaccines help to add a basic layer of security, but indoor dining creates 
sO Many more situations for diners to be careless towards the health and 
wellness of service folks,” Thaler continues. “Ventilation, apathy for mask 
wearing, and bad tippers are just a few of my concerns.” 

Those concerns are echoed by some public health experts. “No one should 
be dining indoors, vaccinated or not, right now,’ UC Berkeley infectious 
disease expert John Swartzberg told the San Francisco Chronicle last week. 
“Spending a prolonged period of time indoors with a bunch of strangers with 
everyone talking loudly is a perfect way to spread this virus.” 

Health concerns aside, some restaurant patrons favor outdoor dining for 
other reasons. “I enjoy how outdoor dining has brought a greater sense of 
community on the sidewalk,” says Western Addition resident Alex Kinoshi- 
ta. City and state officials seem to agree as they push for new laws that 
would make outdoor dining permanent. 

The benefits, Kinoshita says, go beyond enjoying a restaurant meal al fres- 
co. ‘As a young woman walking alone, sometimes outdoor dining makes me 
feel safer.” 


LAL“ hh bb dbcbddccddccddeda 


Paolo Bicchieri is an intern at SF Weekly. ©) @paoloshmaolo 
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Moe’s Books Employees Unionize 


Workers at the Berkeley bookstore have unionized as organized labor gains steam nationwide. BY VERONICA IRWIN 


AYBE IT’S THE fact that the 
NLRB is currently tallying 
votes for the biggest Ama- 
zon unionization drive yet. 
Maybe it’s the fact that President 
Joe Biden claims to be “the most 
pro-union president you've ever 
seen. Maybe it’s the pandemic, 
pushing economic inequality and 
worker safety and security into 
stark relief. 

Whatever the cause, unions are 
more popular today than they’ve 
been in decades, with 65 percent 
of Americans approving of labor 
unions, according to a fall Gallup 
poll. Just in the last six months, 
local workforces ranging from 
Stiiizy budtenders in the Mission 
to that of Google and Medium 
have unionized. The most well- 
known unionization efforts have 
been in tech. 

As of March 9, however, a new 








union was formed in Berkeley 
that outsiders might not have 
seen coming. The workers of 
Moe’s Books, a local bookstore 
best known for its radically leftist 
history, have joined the Industri- 
al Workers of the World (IWW). 
Doris Moskowitz, owner of Moe’s 
Books and daughter of the original 
owner, Moe Moskowitz, for whom 
the shop is named, voluntarily 
recognized the union. The workers 
held a rally outside the store on 
Saturday, April 3. 

Workers say the union was 
formed after their concerns about 
health and safety protocols during 
the COVID-19 pandemic were 
ignored and some workers faced 
retaliation. “Frontline staff felt 
unsafe in that safety protocols 
were being changed without their 
consent, and without their knowl- 
edge,” says Noah Ross, a book buy- 


for yOu. 
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er at Moe’s who is also part of the 
workers’ organizing committee. 
“They would just walk into work 
and discover that protocols have 
changed.” 

Most of the tensions revolve 
around a check-in station, where 
an employee has been stationed, 
sitting behind a folded table out- 
side the store’s doors, for most 
of the pandemic. Upon entering 
Moe’s, this worker checks that 
each customer wears a mask and 
sanitizes their hands (because 
who doesn't flip through more 
books than they buy when visiting 
a bookstore?). They also monitor 
store capacity. But management 
has tried to remove this check-in 
station or move it inside the doors 
on multiple occasions, causing 
workers to worry they'll have less 
power to enforce COVID protocols 
and that employees hired for this 





position will be abruptly let go. 
Since management recognized the 
union, they still moved the station 
inside once and reduced the hours 
of two front door checkers — an 
example worker organizers refer- 
ence as evidence that management 
is not empathetic to their con- 
cerns. But when asked about the 
union on April 2, Doris Moskowitz 
replied that “if the employees want 
it, it’s probably good for Moe’s.” 

In comparison to other recent- 
ly-formed unions, this is the first 
to spring from one of the Bay 
Area’s iconic landmarks of ’60s-era 
counterculture. Moe Moskowitz 
opened the store at the height of 
the Beatnik era in 1959 with his 
wife Barbara, and quickly became 
known for his proclivity toward 
agitation. He helped finance the 
band who sang the Vietnam War 
anthem “T Feel Like I’m Fixin 


We prove ourselves 
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to Die Rag” at Woodstock, and 
sheltered demonstrators in his 
store during Berkeley’s anti-war 
protests. But protestors warn the 
community to not take the store’s 
radical history for granted. 

“I think that my boss has used 
that legacy in order to bring in 
business, and bring in business in 
a way that has obscured the actual 
issues, says Kalie McGuirl, anoth- 
er worker on the organizing com- 
mittee. “But the actual legacy of 
Moe, and the things he did at the 
bookstore definitely trickled down 
— and I think that’s a large part of 
why Moe’s was able to unionize so 
effectively, why we were so unani- 
mous in this.” 


Veronica Irwin is a contributing writer. 
© @vronirwin 
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JUST PAY PEOPLE 


TheBay Area is Ground Zero for UBI 





MTT 


Once a dream, guaranteed income is slowly starting to take shape in reality. 


"M HELLA PROUD of Oakland 

today,” Michael Tubbs said 

during a recent press event 

announcing one of the nation’s 
largest ever guaranteed income 
programs. Tubbs, the former may- 
or of Stockton who has become a 
national champion of guaranteed 
income, is starting to see his advo- 
cacy bear fruit downriver. Oakland 
is just one of several Bay Area cit- 
ies or counties to announce a guar- 
anteed income program in recent 
weeks, joining Marin, Santa Clara, 
and San Francisco. 

For years, the Bay Area has 
served as the intellectual and fl- 
nancial epicenter of the movement 
for a universal basic income (UBD), 
which seeks to provide everyone, 
or almost everyone, with an un- 
conditional payment every month 
— like a stimulus check that keeps 
on coming. Now, the Bay Area is 
rapidly becoming a hotspot for 
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more targeted guaranteed income 
experiments. These programs pro- 
vide a no-strings-attached month- 
ly income to specific vulnerable 
populations, including pregnant 
women, artists, and youth aging 
out of the foster care system. 

But the boosters of these guar- 
anteed income pilots are explicit 
in their desire to see them scale 
into something closer to UBI in 
the hopes that, someday, such 
policies could eliminate poverty 
altogether. These efforts could also 
intersect with other progressive 
policy goals, like reparations for 
Black people. A lot of work — and 
debate — remains before these 
revolutionary aspirations become 
a reality. But advocates in the Bay 
Area are planting the seeds. 

“Our vision is an Oakland that 
has closed the racial wealth gap, 
and where all families thrive,” 
Oakland Mayor Libby Schaaf said 


SFWEEKLY.COM 





BY BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER 


when announcing the city’s guar- 
anteed income program, which she 
views as a test case in a growing 
national movement. “Oakland 
joins with cities across this great 
nation to create a body of evidence 
that says guaranteed income is a 
policy that must be adopted at the 
federal level.” 


ARTISTS TO FOSTER KIDS 


If you take a look at the Stanford 
Basic Income Lab’s map of guaran- 
teed income programs around the 
world, the Bay Area stands out as 
a crowd of colorful dots, each one 
representing a different experi- 
ment. 

Oakland’s pilot is the largest 
in the region, providing $500 per 
month to 600 low-income families 
for at least 18 months. All appli- 
cants must make no more than 50 
percent of Oakland’s median in- 
come, or about $59,000 for a fam- 
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ily of three, although half of the 
spots will be reserved for people 
making a lot less — about $30,000 
for a family of three. Applications 
will be released starting this spring 
for residents of a specific corner 

of East Oakland, and for residents 
citywide in the late summer. Eli- 
gible recipients will be selected at 
random. 

Marin County’s program will 
function similarly, giving 125 
low-income women of color with 
children $1,000 per month for two 
years. Applications will be released 
sometime this year. 

Meanwhile, down in Santa Clara 
County, a guaranteed income 
program that began in September 
2020 has been providing 72 youth 
who have aged out of the foster 
care system $1,000 per month. 

San Francisco is developing 
a smorgasbord of guaranteed 
income programs for different 
groups of people. Yerba Buena 
Center for the Arts (YBCA) will 
give $1,000 a month to 130 art- 
ists living in San Francisco for six 
months. Applicants must live in 
one of about a dozen zip codes 
that have been particularly hard- 
hit by the pandemic, and be con- 
sidered “very low income,’ which 
in San Francisco means earning 
less than $60,900 for a single per- 
son and under $87,000 for a fami- 
ly of four. The program encourages 
applicants whose artistic practice 
“is rooted in a marginalized com- 
munity,’ and welcomes teachers 
and craftspeople as well as fine 
arts professionals. Applications are 
out now on the YBCA website, and 
are due by April 15. 

San Francisco's Department of 
Public Health is currently work- 
ing on a guaranteed income pilot 
called the Abundant Birth Project, 
specifically for pregnant Black 
and Pacific Islander women. The 
mothers will receive $1,000 per 
month while they are pregnant, 
and for another six months after 
their child is born. Yet another 
guaranteed income program is be- 
ing planned as part of the Dream 
Keeper Initiative, the slew of pro- 
grams designed to help the Black 
community with funds redirected 
from law enforcement. 


WHY NOW? 


Guaranteed income is hardly a new 
idea. It was championed by Martin 
Luther King, Jr. at the end of his 
life, when he began to offer a more 
radical critique of capitalism. “The 
solution to poverty is to abolish it 
directly by a now widely discussed 
measure: the guaranteed income,” 
King wrote in his 1967 book Where 
Do We Go From Here: Chaos or Com- 
munity? In the late 60s and ’70s, 
the concept actually had bipartisan 
appeal. Before becoming architects 
of the Bush war machine, Nixon 
Administration officials Donald 
Rumsfeld and Dick Cheney sup- 
ported guaranteed income-esque 
programs, but were unable to get 
more far-reaching policies through 
Congress. 

Fast forward to the 21st Centu- 
ry, and two people stand out for 
reviving this idea. 

The first is Michael Tubbs, who, 
soon after being elected mayor 
of Stockton at the ripe age of 26, 
began developing a guaranteed 
income pilot for his hometown. In 
March, researchers released data 
on the first year of the two-year 
program. The results? Employment 
among the recipients increased 
by 12 percent, anxiety and fatigue 
decreased, and recipients spent 
most of their additional income 
on essentials. The 25-page analysis 
by social scientists from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania and the 
University of Tennessee found the 
program to be largely a success. 

The second guaranteed income 
champion is the tech entrepreneur 
Andrew Yang, whose 2020 presi- 
dential campaign hinged upon his 
proposed “Freedom Dividend” — a 
monthly $1,000 stipend for every 
American adult. After gaining a 
cult following during his presiden- 
tial bid, Yang is now the frontrun- 
ner in the race for mayor of New 
York City, with guaranteed income 
serving as a major plank of his 
platform. (Tubbs had no such luck: 
His success in drawing national 
media attention to UBI appears to 
have harmed him in his 2020 may- 
oral reelection campaign, which he 
lost to a Republican.) 

But for all of their agitation, 
Yang and Tubbs’ impact »08 
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«06 on people’s perception of 
guaranteed income might 
pale in comparison to recent ac- 
tions by the federal government. 
Over the past year, the stimulus 
payments most Americans re- 
ceived likely did more to normalize 
guaranteed income than any prior 
advocate or program. “Once you 
give them that experience of what 
a guaranteed income or other 
kinds of cash assistance could look 
like, people start to be more open 
to it,” says Max Ghenis, CEO of the 
UBI Center. 

There used to be a lot of false 
stereotypes that poor people 
would misuse direct cash assis- 
tance, but when “COVID-19 hit 
that really went away for the most 
part,’ says Grace Peter, director of 
national partnerships at Family 
Independence Initiative, one of 
the groups leading Oakland and 
Marin’s guaranteed income pilots. 
Government stimulus and other 
forms of mutual aid — like people 
contributing to GoFundMe drives 
for strangers — helped normalize 
“the belief that people are going 
to do the right thing” with their 
money. 

The pandemic and the racial 
justice protests this year also 
highlighted just how extreme in- 
equality has become in America, 
and in the Bay Area in particular. 
“There’s a correlation between low 
income and communities of color 
and COVID impact,” says 
Deborah Cullinan, 
president of YBCA. 
The pandemic 
created a sense 
of urgency to 
explore new 
financial 
models that 
“reach the 
people that 
have been 
hardest hit 
and have not 
necessarily been 
funded in the 
past.” Clearly, there 
is a strong demand 
for this kind of assistance: 
Cullinan says YBCA’s guaranteed 
income program for artists has 
already received 1,600 applications 
for just 130 spots. 


Left, former Stockton mayor Michael 
Tubbs and, right, 2020 Democratic 
presidential candidate Andrew Yang 
have revived UBIin popular discourse. 
























Andrew Cline/Shutterstock 
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WHY HERE? 


While guaranteed income is gain- 
ing steam among local elected 
officials all over the Bay Area, the 
concept has long held sway in Sili- 
con Valley. The animating concern 
of Andrew Yang’s UBI push was 
the threat automation and AI pre- 
sented to the likes of store clerks, 
factory workers, and long-haul 
truckers. This continues to bea 
major fear in Silicon Valley, serving 
as an inspiration for Y Combina- 
tor’s 2016 UBI pilot in Oakland. 
Guaranteed income easily fits 
with an “engineering mindset that 
emphasizes simplicity when you're 
trying to solve a problem,” Ghenis 
says. We have this problem of 
poverty, so the simplest thing that 
you can do to reduce that is give 
people money so that they’re not 
in poverty.” It’s also an innovative 
social policy — something that 
tech people and Bay Area politi- 
cians are attracted to. Hence the 
local pools of money that are avail- 
able to fund these programs. 
The Economic Security Project, 
which funded the Stockton pi- 
lot, was co-founded by Facebook 
co-founder Chris Hughes. San 
Francisco’s Abundant Birth Project 
is being funded in part by a $1.1 
million gift from Twitter CEO Jack 
Dorsey. The Marin Foundation 
is funding the majority of Marin 
County’s guaranteed income pro- 
gram, while Oakland’s 
~ program will be 
LP en fully funded by a 
philanthropy 
called Blue 
_. Meridian 
A Partners. 


Courtesy Photo/ 
CSuiteMusic 
YouTube 
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It’s a similar story to that of Cali- 
fornia’s recent cash assistance pro- 
grams for undocumented people, 
which were funded by big philan- 
thropies and tax windfalls from 
the IPO boom. 

Perhaps the region’s extreme — 
and extremely visible — inequality 
is also pushing leaders to act. “The 
Bay Area and San Francisco have 
struggled with economic dispar- 
ity in a major public and glaring 
way, with housing insecurity and 
affordability issues,” Cullinan says. 
“The pandemic brought that into 
such stark relief and I think that 
also has catalyzed the fact we had 
to solve this problem.” 


PILOTING REPARATIONS 


With their explicit focus on racial 
justice, several of the Bay Area’s 
guaranteed income programs 
point the way toward another poli- 
cy idea that was once thought rad- 
ical and now appears to be gaining 
traction. In an article about Oak- 
land’s pilot, Los Angeles Times 
columnist Erika D. Smith wrote 
that its focus on people of color 
is “not that far off from providing 
Black Americans with financial 
reparations for slavery — an idea 
that, until fairly recently, had gone 
absolutely nowhere politically.” 
This has already emerged as a 
complicating factor in the plan- 
ning and promotion of the Bay 
Area’s guaranteed income pilots. 
During the initial announcement 
of Oakland’s program, Mayor 
Schaaf said it would only be open 
to people of color. The program 
has since changed its criteria, ed- 
iting the language on its website 
to remove references to race in the 
eligibility requirements. Explicitly 
race-based criteria could pose legal 
challenges to government-sup- 
ported guaranteed income pro- 
grams in California, where affirma- 
tive action remains illegal. Howev- 
er, those laws wouldn’t affect 
Oakland’s pilot, which is 
being fully funded by 
non-profits. 
“This pilot is 
targeting families 
with the greatest 
disparities, and 
a lot of those 
are based on 
our systems, 
which are root- 
ed in structures 
that hold Black 
and brown families 
back,” Peter says. 


While racial justice is the guiding 
principle of Oakland’s guaranteed 
income pilot, Peter emphasizes 
that anyone who fits the income 
and geographic criteria can still ap- 
ply. That’s also true for San Fran- 
cisco’s guaranteed income pilot for 
artists. 

In all likelihood, beneficiaries of 
these programs will be people of 
color. The median income for white 
households in Oakland is three 
times that of Black households. 
Across the country, Black and Lati- 
no people have about one tenth 
the wealth of white people. These 


programs are focused on families 
with children. “There’s a ton of 
evidence that reducing poverty has 
really important effects for child 
development,” he says. “As they 
grow older, they have higher earn- 
ings, they have better health and 
better mental health, they have 
even longer life expectancy.” 
Researchers are also consid- 
ering how these programs affect 
the communities that guaranteed 
income recipients are a part of. 
“What happens when you shift 
from a destabilized community 
to an economically more stable 


‘Our vision is an Oakland that 
has closed the racial wealth 
gap, and where all families 
thrive.’ —QAKLAND MAYOR LIBBY SCHAAF 
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economic disparities, combined 
with continued racial discrimina- 
tion, then contribute to disparities 
in areas like health, education, 
housing, and the workforce. The 
Bay Area's guaranteed income 
pilots come as California begins 
to assemble a task force to study 
reparations for Black people. 
While Ghenis sees the value of 
explicitly targeting racial groups 
for guaranteed income, he’s 
concerned about how that could 
affect the momentum for UBI at 
the federal level. “The polling for 
something like reparations, which 
is really what this gets at, is a lot 
less favorable than it is for more 
universal or at least race-neutral 
policies like cash assistance as part 
of the American Rescue Plan.” 
Another variable for these pro- 
grams is the way they interact with 
government benefits. Guaranteed 
income can usually be classified as 
a gift, and therefore not be taxed. 
However, these payments may 
affect participants’ ability to access 
other benefits. Oakland and San 
Francisco's programs will have 
benefits counselors who will help 
participants navigate these issues. 


COMMUNITY BENEFITS 


But getting through these logis- 
tical headaches will be well worth 
it, researchers believe. Ghenis is 
particularly excited that many of 
the Bay Area’s guaranteed income 


community?” Cullinan asks. “We’re 
trying to understand not only 
what are the impacts in the artist’s 
life, but also what’s the increase in 
creative output, what’s the positive 
impact in the community?” 

The Oakland pilot is designed 
to specifically measure neighbor- 
hood-level effects. With one half of 
participants concentrated in East 
Oakland, and the rest scattered 
throughout the city, researchers 
will be looking to see if there’s a 
noticeable difference in the eco- 
nomic, public safety, educational, 
and health outcomes in the com- 
munity where many people are 
receiving guaranteed income. 

While researchers are eager to 
see the results of these experi- 
ments, the fact is there’s already 
been a lot of research on cash 
assistance and guaranteed income 
programs. It turns out that when 
you give poor people money, their 
lives get a lot better. More than 
anything, these pilots could help 
normalize the concept of guaran- 
teed income, for the public and 
national political leaders. 

“Research is important and data 
helps us to learn what works and 
what doesn’t work,” Peter says. 
“But it’s really narratives that are 
going to shift hearts and minds 
and ultimately policies.” 


Benjamin Schneider is a staff writer at SF Weekly. 
© @urbenschneider 
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A Veil, Unveiled: SoPI’s SoMa Nun-eybear 





fnnch poses with his latest honeybear for the Sisters of Perpetual Indulgence. 


For Easter, the Sisters of Perpetual Indulgence and fnnch teamed up on a15-foot 
honeybear nun muralin SoMa. BY PETER-ASTRID KANE 


HE SISTERS OF Perpetual 
Indulgence, that beneficent 
troupe of drag nuns, an- 
nounced last week that their 
annual Easter in the Park cele- 
bration would be virtual for the 
second year running. The Hunky 
Jesus and Foxy Mary contests, an 
irreverent tradition at Dolores or 
Hellman Hollow, will be on Zoom. 
But this week, the Sisters un- 
veiled a new evangel for the faith- 
ful: They worked with the street 
artist fnnch to install one of his 
signature honeybear murals in the 
form of a 15-foot-high nun on the 
side of the Powerhouse, long the 
raunchiest queer bar in SoMa. She 
doesn’t have a name, but she’s got a 
habit — along white kabuki make- 
up, purple eyeshadow, big eyelash- 
es, and the standard quizzical-cute 
expression of fnnch’s other totems 
of wuvable good cheer. This sister is 
also symbolically important in that 
she presides over the intersection 
of Dore and Folsom streets, home 
to the city’s kinky summer street 
fairs for which the Sisters tradition- 


ally work the gates. 

fnnch has been doing online col- 
laborations with various nonprofits 
for the past year, raising nearly 
$300,000 in the process. It’s pri- 
marily for that reason, says Sister 
Celine Dionysus, that they chose to 
work with him. 

“He’s selling a Sister honeybear 
through his gallery during Easter,’ 
she says, adding that people can soon 
buy one of a run of 50 paintings and 
130 prints. Regarding the 15-foot 
version, the order did a “huge bless- 
ing around that” on Saturday, April 3. 

“We're going to be blessing not 
only the art, but also the intersec- 
tion, and send a prayer out for the 
recovery of businesses and our 
community,’ she says. “I’ve really 
been inspired by the Easter story 
in terms of the circle of life: birth, 
death, the turning of the wheel. The 
city opening up now is a reminder 
to reflect on what is lost and what 
can begin again.” 

COVID erased a lot of the Sisters’ 
opportunities to raise money for 
queer and trans folks, low-income 


people, and youth, as they’ve been 
doing since 1979. At times, this has 
proven a little awkward. Last year, 
as part of her novice process on the 
way to become a full nun, Sister Ce- 
line was in charge of the Children’s 
Easter — and wound up saddled 
with 5,000 plastic eggs in her apart- 
ment. (They’re in storage now.) 

But the pandemic also “changed 
the face of how Sistering is possible,” 
says Sister Celine, who joined in 
November 2018. A counselor by day, 
she then took on the task of rede- 
signing the “Joy” page of the Sisters’ 
website to provide resources for all 
possible situations, with an empha- 
sis on pandemic-born anxieties. 

“This is going to be a huge divid- 
ing line in terms of the history of 
our population,” she adds. “We are 
changed on a molecular level, tak- 
ing a year and burrowing.” 

She has since become the first 
Sister ever to be elevated over 
Zoom, having been guided through 
the process by the Mistress of Nov- 
ices, along with half a dozen others. 

“It was completely social-dis- 
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tanced, all the tiny faces smiling 

at me” she says of that rite. “I’m 

by myself in my living room, fully 
dressed as a nun. You get presented 
by the Mistress of Novices that 
then moves to an executive session 
where all the nuns are allowed to 
question you on any subject they 
want. Then you get removed from 
the room, booted from Zoom while 
a vote happens.” 

Two hours later, she got the good 
news, knelt, and recited her vows. 
Had it been in person, her Mother 
and big Sisters would have symboli- 
cally switched out her white veil for 
a black one and then they would “go 
to the Stud and get hammered, but 
the meeting just ended.” 

Anticlimactic though that may 
have been, Sister Celine immediate- 
ly took on the role of arts patroness 
in the mode of Gertrude Stein or 
Peggy Guggenhein. 

“I’m not naturally gifted as an 
artist, but it gave me an under- 
standing of what my role is within 
that group dynamic: I can elevate 
the people who do know how to do 
this,” she says. “I'd been noticing 
fnnch through the news was raising 
money on behalf of nonprofits, 
and as somebody who is now col- 
lecting art, I tried to purchase his 
prints — but his gallery sales are so 
quick, if you don't pull the trigger 
right away, you're done. He has very 
strict rules about edition sizes.” 

Contacting fnnch through Sister 
Roma, probably San Francisco's 
most famous nun, led to a collab. 

“He has been the most generous, 
thrilling collaborator of my life, 
open and sunny and warm and re- 
ally passionate,’ Sister Celine says. 
“The research he did on the Sisters 
and how they presented themselves 
over the years informed his deci- 
sion on the bear. It’s an ‘everynun’ 
that’s evocative of all of us but not 
specific to any one nun.” 

“When you think of what makes 
the culture of San Francisco so cool, 
the Sisters come to mind,’ fnnch 
says. “They are emblematic of the 
spirit of the city. I love living some- 
where where you can see a drag nun 
walking down the street. It was an 
honor to work with them.” 

Throughout the pandemic, the 
sight of fnnch’s honeybears has be- 


come a familiar visual trope around 
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San Francisco, often found in the 
windows of homes that also tape up 
that multicolored secular credo that 
begins, “In this house, we believe...” 
Stir-crazy kids have been encour- 
aged to hunt for them, and fnnch 
sells a kit to that effect. 

As with virtually everything, 
they’ve also become a flashpoint 
in San Francisco’s war with itself, 
drawing accusations of gentrifi- 
cation. When the LGBT Center 
commissioned fnnch to put up 
three honeybears on a side of the 
building that faces Octavia Boule- 
vard and Market Street — painted 
in the colors of the Progress, Bisex- 
ual, and Trans Pride flags — some 
people questioned the rationale 
behind centering the work of a cis, 
straight, white male in that highly 
visible spot. 

From there, these squeezable 
ursines have become bound up in 
occasionally overblown debates 
about who actually belongs here, 
such that when you wake up one 
morning to find one on the mailbox 
on your corner, it might be shred- 
ded within 48 hours. The critique 
that fnnch long ago lost all street 
cred by catering to the affluent 
white bourgeoisie is fair, but it’s all 
too often marred by misogynistic 
rhetoric about “housewives” and 
that tedious brand of nativism that 
always seems to lie just beneath the 
surface of everything. 

For Sister Celine Dionysus, a 
honeynun was a natural extension 
of the Sisters’ mission. Going down 
a “Tumblr rabbit hole” about the 
charges of displacement and vio- 
lating queer spaces, she concluded 
that a lot of the objections to fnnch 
were just gatekeeping.” 

“None of the Sisters were na- 
tives,” she observes. “They came 
here from Iowa! It seems a very 
territorial point-of-view, and it also 
saddens me because this point-of- 
view leads to people being obsessed 
with borders. Historically, that 
has not done us good. The Sisters’ 
mission is to expiate guilt and prop- 
agate universal joy, and I find the 
honeybear a symbol of joy. It’s so in 
line with what the Sisters are doing, 
it’s not even funny.” 


Peter-Astrid Kane is a former SF Weekly editor. 
© @peterastridkane 
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Parents’ Rights toEducation During COVID 






It can be tough on kids to stare at ascreenall day. 
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BY CHRISTOPHER B. DOLAN & AIMEE KIRBY 


children. My son is in 7th grade and my daughter is in high 

school. Both my husband and | work full-time, and my husband 
is required to go into his office. My employer has allowed employ- 
ees to work remotely since the pandemic began. While I appreciate 
the hard work teachers have put into their instruction during this 
pandemic, both my children are falling behind and having issues 
emotionally with being confined to a tiny home. Early on, my son 
had an IEP (Individualized Education Plan) that then became a 504. 
(A 504 plan provides services and changes to learning environments 
to let students with a disability learn alongside peers.) My son has 
transitioned out of the 504, but now his issues have returned, and 
are worse. I am exhausted trying to work, help my kids learn and 
maintain any sanity. I read recently that we will transition soon 
back to full-time instruction in California, yet I am not getting a 
clear picture from our school district. The possible return makes me 
both excited and nervous. I am rambling, but I guess my question is, 
what are our rights as parents to our children’s education? 


AM A MOTHER who lives in San Francisco, and I have two 


— Sunny 
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Iam so sorry to hear that your 
children are struggling. The 
2020-2021 school year has been 
a challenging time for parents 
and working parents especially. 
Your question, although it seems 
simple, is quite complicated. We 
found ourselves trying to juggle 
a pandemic and our children’s 
educational instruction. Califor- 
nia has been a hotbed for COVID 
infections and has endured com- 
plete stay-at-home Orders and 
modified stay-at-home Orders, 
which frequently vary between 
counties. Both private and public 
schools have sought educational 
waivers to reopen under state 
guidelines issued by the Califor- 
nia Department of Public Health. 
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While private schools have been 
granted waivers, the public 
school system seems to be taking 
longer to be granted exemptions, 
and these students have been in 
primarily remote classrooms for 
a year. The staff of our school 
systems and their unions also 
has to examine the fact that edu- 
cators weren't placed on the first 
tier of immunizations. Many of 
our classrooms did not comply 
with the distance guidelines, 

and schools didn’t have a plan 
for outbreak tracking or con- 
tainment. Getting one student 
through the different periods in 
a day became impossible with- 
out exposing everyone multiple 
times a day. Because of the out- 
break, schools were forced to go 
remote entirely and then attempt 
a hybrid approach at times for 
special education. 

The California Constitution 
has guaranteed children a free 
primary and secondary education 
since 1879 under Article IX, Sec- 
tion 5. This Article states: “The 
Legislature shall provide for a 
system of typical school by which 
a free school shall be kept up and 
supported in each district at least 
six months in every year, after 
the first year in which a school 
has been established.” Therefore, 
your children are entitled toa 
free education which includes 
computers and materials as 
needed to be supplied to them 
under California Education Code 
Section 43503. But how does 
one provide a proper education 
during a worldwide pandemic? 

Distance learning means: 
instruction in which the pupil 
and instructor are in different 
locations and pupils are under 
the general supervision of a cer- 
tificated employee of the educa- 
tional agency. But parents have 
struggled with the time dedicat- 
ed to online courses. I have heard 
parents complain that courses 
have either been too much or 
lack proper support and under- 
standing for complicated subjects 
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such as math and chemistry. 
Sadly, just as the term “distance 
learning” is new to the Education 
Code, the mixture of remote, hy- 
brid, and in-person instruction is 
something that we had lacked an 
outline for before this pandem- 
ic. Due to health concerns with 
COVID, in-person instruction has 
been limited because the state 
guidelines could not be followed 
in most middle schools and high 
schools. Elementary schools had 
more freedom due to the curric- 
ulum being primarily based on 
a single classroom assignment. 
Many elementary schools have 
now opened or are scheduled to 
open, with school districts con- 
sidering what to do with middle 
school and high school students. 

The Education Code provides 
free education. However, it does 
not dictate how a school district 
administers a program (wheth- 
er through remote, hybrid or 
in-person.) In-person instruction 
becomes even more complicated 
during a pandemic when IEPs 
and 504 plans are in effect. 
These students need in-person 
instruction, sometimes with fur- 
ther accommodations and often 
cannot progress with complete 
online instruction. 

Sadly, besides providing free 
instruction, there is very lit- 
tle guidance about mandating 
in-person education instead of 
remote learning. We have to look 
to the State Opening Guidelines 
and the CDC’s recommendations 
and try to do the best we can 
with weighing our children’s 
emotional and physical health 
with the value of being in a class- 
room. I am hopeful that life will 
return to life, albeit a different 
one, shortly. 


Christopher B. Dolan is the owner of the Dolan 
Law Firm, PC. Aimee Kirby is the Managing 
Attorney of the Torts Practice Group and based 
in our Los Angeles office. 
help@dolanlawfirm.com. 
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TheEthicalDelivery Dilemma 


On-demand food service hurts restaurants and feeds on income inequality. Local startup 


Feastin’ and others aim to change the system from within. BY SHEILA TRAN 


HEN COVID-19 SHUT 
down restaurants across 
the nation last March, 
Bamboo Asia co-operators 
Hannah Wagner and Sebastiaan 
Van De Rijt were faced with a diff- 
cult decision. 

Prior to the pandemic, the 
husband-and-wife duo had sworn 
off third-party delivery apps like 
DoorDash, Grubhub, and Uber 
Eats at all four of their Bay Area 
locations. In an industry where the 
average profit margin is 6.5 per- 
cent, it simply didn’t make sense 
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to work with services that charge 
a 15 to 30 percent commission on 
every order. 

But when take-out and delivery 
became the de facto business mod- 
el, Wagner and Van De Rijt knew 
they only had two options: Partner 
with the delivery apps — or fight 
them. 

And so, the couple prepared for 
battle. 

In October 2020, Wagner and 
Van De Rijt launched their own de- 
livery service: Feastin’, which en- 
ables users to purchase meal kits, 
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chilled prepared foods, groceries, 
alcohol, and more from restau- 
rants anywhere in the Bay Area. 
The kicker? They’re not charging 
restaurants a penny. 

Wagner and Van De Rijt have 
their work cut out for them. Ina 
space where Doordash, Grubhub, 
Uber Eats, and Postmates control 
98 percent of the market share, it’s 
going to be an uphill battle simply 
attracting users — not to mention 
defining what a sustainable and 
ethical food-delivery service even 


looks like. 
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THE WILD WEST 


Given how ubiquitous food deliv- 
ery apps have become, it’s easy to 
forget that the industry is still fair- 
ly young in the United States. 

The national third-party food 
delivery model that we know to- 
day didn’t come into its own until 
2014. The oldest major players in 
the space, Seamless (founded in 
1999) and Grubhub (founded in 
2004) were initially focused on an- 
other issue: developing online plat- 
forms where diners could easily 
browse and order from restaurants 
that were already offering delivery. 

That all changed when Post- 
mates debuted its consumer-facing 
app in 2012. Launched in San 
Francisco, the app became the first 
widely used “Uber for Food.” By 
outsourcing deliveries to gig work- 
ers, Postmates enabled delivery 
from restaurants that San Fran- 
ciscans never would've dreamed 
of having come to their doorsteps. 
The company opened up an entire- 
ly new market of buyers and sellers 
in the process. 

Postmates catalyzed the birth of 
an industry: DoorDash was found- 
ed in 2013; that same year Grub- 
hub acquired Seamless and started 
testing delivery in 2014; then 
came Uber Eats, which ultimately 
acquired Postmates in 2020. To- 
day, DoorDash, Grubhub, and Uber 
Eats — along with a handful of 
other services, like Caviar (which is 
owned by mobile payment service 
Square) — dominate the space. 

“T would say what the market 
looks like right now is probably 
where Amazon was in the late 
90s,” says Sybil Yang, an associate 
professor of hospitality and tour- 
ism management at San Francisco 
State University (SFSU). Yang re- 
searches restaurant consumer be- 
havior and behavioral economics. 

She’s referring to the fact that in 
its early days, Jeff Bezos’ fledgling 
online bookstore was bleeding 
hundreds of millions of dollars 
every year in an effort to beat its 
competitors. 

Similarly, DoorDash generated 
a net loss of $533 million in 2019 
and $149 million in 2020. During 
the height of the pandemic, it 
recorded a profit for the first time 
since it was founded — which 
promptly turned back to a loss in 
the next quarter. Financial records 
for the other delivery giants reveal 
similar results: tens of millions, if 
not hundreds of millions, in losses 
every year. 


ME TESANO IS OPEN 
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For Pick-Up & Delivery 
ORDER ONLINE: ArtesanoSF.com 


Food delivery driver Sezgin Tekin delivers a Caviar food order to a customer in the Mission District on F riday, May 29, 2020. 


“But [Jeff Bezos] had a mission 
that if he was the big consolidator, 
the one-stop shop for everything 
you wanted delivered to your 
doorstep, that he would win the 
game, Yang says. ‘I! think that’s 
very much what the delivery space 
is like right now. It’s a Wild West 
battle, where the person who has 
the most market share will come 
out on top.” 

As delivery apps continue to 
duke it out with each other, they’re 
also engaging in an increasingly 
delicate dance with the three par- 
ticipant groups that keep their 
businesses running: restaurants, 
diners, and drivers. 

J.P. Allen, a professor in the 
school of management at the 
University of San Francisco (USF), 
contends that it might be nearly 
impossible to compete with the 
giants in an already hyper-compet- 
itive space. However, he added, a 
company that can offer a different 
enough product — and steal away 
one or more of those participant 
groups — might stand a fighting 
chance. 


MOVEABLE FEAST 


Rather than focusing on simply 
getting food to customers as fast 
as possible, Wagner tells me that 
she and Van De Rijt founded 
Feastin’ from a different per- 
spective: “How can we really help 
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restaurants and the local food 
community and build a solution 
that fits that model?” 

The answer they found to oper- 
ating a sustainable business was 
cutting out on-demand delivery — 
the main value proposition offered 
by the giants — in favor of a two- 
day delivery model. 

“We're five times more efficient 
when it comes to our deliveries 
than the average gig worker,” Van 
De Rijt says. “We're able to do de- 
liveries back to back.” 

To provide on-demand delivery, 
third-party delivery apps use gig 
workers who generally service one 
or two customers at a time — a 
model that isn’t very scalable or 
cost-efficient. 

“That’s why you see these com- 
panies having to change labor laws 
in order to fit it into their cost 
structure, says Van De Rijt, taking 
a swipe at the Uber- and Lyft-au- 
thored Prop 22, which passed in 
November to the dismay of many 
in the pro-labor camp. 

While Feastin’s two-day delivery 
window doesn't offer custom- 
ers the instant gratification of 
DoorDash, it does enable them 
to bundle offerings from multiple 
Bay Area restaurants and grocery 
wholesalers in a single order, at 
zero cost to the company’s part- 
ners. 

The restaurant-prepared meals 
and meal kits are delivered chilled 
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with simple reheating instructions 
so diners can add the finishing 
touches at home, which Van De 
Rijt notes “almost always tastes 
better” than delivery that’s been 
sitting out. For the service's 
restaurant partners, that also as- 
sures that the integrity of the food 
is preserved. 

Feastin’ delivers all over the 
Bay Area and charges customers 
a flat 20 percent commission fee 
on each order. The commission 
covers delivery in refrigerated, 
company-owned vans by Feastin’s 
six full-time delivery drivers, who 
all hold food handlers’ permits and 
are paid a living wage that starts 
at $21 per hour. For driver Felix 
Castillo, who’s spent his entire 
career in the hectic food industry, 
the regular 9-to-5 hours and job 
stability mean that he has more 
time to spend with his 8-year-old 
son, Jason. 

Developing an ethical labor 
model was a prime motivator for 
the Feastin’ founders, who firmly 
believe that the on-demand deliv- 
ery model using gig workers isn’t 
sustainable. 

“These models ultimately rely 
on income disparity to be viable,” 
Van De Rijt says. “We need people 
willing to pay and gig workers will- 
ing to receive little enough for the 
delivery service to be able to make 
their margin.” 

Another key difference between 
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the Feastin’ model and that of its 
on-demand counterparts is that 
restaurants aren't charged a single 
cent to accept orders through Van 
De Rijt and Wagner's platform. 
There’s absolutely no cost for 
restaurants to join Feastin’ — 
zero commission per order, zero 
monthly fees, and zero start-up 
fees — which Wagner says is part 
of the company’s mission to “truly 
support the food chain.” 

For Nelson German, executive 
chef and owner of alaMar Kitchen 
& Bar and Sobre Mesa in Oakland, 
that initially sounded a little too 
good to be true. “But when I saw 
Dominique Crenn on the platform, 
I knew this was legit,” he says. 

Crenn is currently the only fe- 
male chef in the United States to 
be awarded three Michelin stars. 
She’s the mastermind behind San 
Francisco’s critically acclaimed 
Atelier Crenn, which, of course, 
isn’t on any other delivery plat- 
forms. That’s just one example of 
how Feastin’s selection — which 
Wagner says “focuses on an elevat- 


ed experience’ — uniquely differs 
from your average third-party de- 
livery app. 


Despite being relatively young, 
German says that Feastin’ gen- 
erates 40 to 50 meal kit orders 
for his restaurants every month. 
During holidays, that number can 
spike to 75 orders in a single day. 
“There’s demand for this style of 
food and delivery,’ he notes. 

As for profitability? In an email, 
the founders say that Feastin’ is 
“profitable on a cost-per-order 
basis.” They also point out that be- 
cause their customers tend to use 
the service to buy a week’s worth 
of meals and groceries in a sin- 
gle order, the average cart size is 
“substantially higher” than that of 
third-party delivery apps while be- 
ing more cost-efficient for delivery. 

In true start-up fashion, Wagner 
and Van De Rijt have ambitious 
goals. The company is rapidly 
growing and fulfilling hundreds 
of orders every month. They’re 
aiming to expand to Southern 
California by the end of the year, 
and then expand all over the Unit- 
ed States in the next few years. 
Though Feastin’ is currently only 
accessible as a website, there’s a 
mobile app on the way — as well 
as a subscription-type service that 
would cut out the two-day wait 
time completely. 

The two acknowledge that 
on-demand delivery platforms 
likely aren’t going anywhere, and 
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say that they see Feastin’ as a 
“much-needed variation of food 
delivery” rather than a direct com- 
petitor to the food delivery giants. 

“We're not trying to be like 
these delivery companies,” Wagner 
says. “We put [our people and culi- 
nary experience] first, not just the 
logistics or the business or entre- 
preneurship.” 


SECRET SAUCE 


But can a company that doesn’t 
offer on-demand delivery succeed 
in the hyper-competitive delivery 
market? 

Exploring that question means 
getting to the heart of what cus- 
tomers are really purchasing when 
they use third-party delivery ser- 
vices. 

“You can paint a hospitality face 
to it [because] you have to make 
sure that service values are met,’ 
says Yang, the SFSU associate 
professor. “But it’s not the core of 
what they do.” 

A good way to think about what 
business the apps are actually in, 
Yang says, is to ask yourself how 
mad the customer would be if 
the service provider messed up a 
portion of the order. If the food ar- 
rives hot and on time, but the driv- 
er was completely inhospitable, 
would the customer be pissed off? 
In most cases, probably not, be- 
cause they got their food. That’s an 
indication that diners are paying 
for the logistics of the delivery it- 
self, not the service or hospitality. 

The on-demand aspect of deliv- 
ery is also an essential part of the 
value proposition. A 2019 national 
survey by U.S. Foods found that 
the average person has two de- 
livery apps and uses them three 
times a month. On average, cus- 
tomers are only willing to wait 40 
minutes for food delivery. 

But from her experience as a 
restaurant consultant, Yang finds 
that the biggest thing consumers 
care about is knowing exactly 
what’s happening to their order 
at any given time. That big piece 
of infrastructure is what the de- 
livery giants are all about: using 
technology to enable the logistics 
and transparency of on-demand 
delivery. 

“That’s the secret sauce — the 
amount of assurance that the cus- 
tomer has on what’s happening 
with the delivery,’ she says. 

Everything else is easy to copy. 
The tough part is the logistics: ac- 


tually lining up the deliveries and 
keeping track of the delivery in 
motion. 

“If you can’t do that,” Yang says, 
“You're not going to be a player in 
the marketplace.” 

Alternative delivery services like 
Feastin’ also market themselves 
as more “ethical” because of their 
relationships with restaurants or 
drivers. That’s another value prop- 
osition, but Allen, the USF profes- 
sor, says that betting on the Amer- 
ican consumer to pay more for 
ethical products has proven histor- 
ically difficult. “It just doesn’t seem 
to be part of the ethos,” he says. 

There will always be a commu- 
nity of consumers who find value 
in supporting local and ethical 
businesses. But is that enough to 
sustain an industry? 

“T think a lot of people feel the 
plight of the restaurants and deliv- 
ery drivers out there,” Yang says. 
“Whether they'll stop ordering 
from Uber Eats or taking an Uber 
from the airport? Probably not.” 


A SLICE OF THE PIE 


For other companies, providing 
an affordable delivery service for 
restaurants means not operating 
as a delivery company at all. 

Ilir Sela has always rooted for 
the hometown hero. He grew up in 
and around independent pizzerias 
in New York City and comes from 
three generations of pizzeria own- 
ers, which is why he understands 
firsthand “the struggles that these 
operators are facing.” 

“IT know what my uncle was great 
at — he was great at his craft. And 
that was the number one reason 
why he was in this business,” Sela 
says. “But I also know that my un- 
cle had no idea how to advertise or 
leverage technology.” 

In 2010, Sela founded Slice to 
help bridge the digital and tech- 
nological gap for independent 
pizzerias. He started by building 
websites and online ordering plat- 
forms for friends and family, then 
quickly expanded Slice to become 
an all-in software solution that 
also includes loyalty marketing, 
data insights, a consumer-facing 
marketplace on web and mobile, 
customer service, and, of course, 
delivery. Today, the company ser- 
vices over 15,000 pizzerias in all 
30 states. 

The company sets itself apart 
by charging restaurants a flat fee 
of $2.25 per order (and only for 


orders over $10) instead of a per- 
centage-based commission. That 
way, Sela says, “the upside of the 
higher order is passed on the mer- 
chants.” 

The top four delivery apps 
charge commissions that range 
anywhere from 15-30 percent. 
That means that on the average 
pizza order value of $30.62, pizze- 
rias could fork out anywhere from 
$4.59 to $9.19. Slice’s $2.25 share 
of that average order works out to 
be just 7.5 percent. 

There also aren’t any start-up or 
monthly fees to join Slice or take 
advantage of its services — pizze- 
rias simply opt-in to the flat fee. 

Customers are only charged one 
fee from Slice: a “support local” 
fee used to “develop the new tech 
and services that keep pizzerias 
thriving.” As of press time, that 
was $0.95 in San Francisco. In 
contrast, DoorDash charges a 
15 percent service fee and a new 
“regulatory response fee” between 
$1 to $2.50 in areas that have 
adopted temporary fee caps. On 
a $20.95 pizza in San Francisco, 
diners can expect to pay a $1 reg- 
ulatory response fee and $3.14 in 
service fees. 

After delivery became the de 
facto business model during the 
pandemic, Slice made its own for- 
ay into the on-demand delivery 
space in May 2020. But instead of 
managing the logistics and labor 
of delivery in-house, the company 
outsourced delivery to whitelabel 
services (like DoorDash Drive) and 
third-party delivery companies. 

By leveraging the buying power 
of over 15,000 pizzerias on its 
platform, Sela says Slice was able 
to negotiate a “much friendlier and 
more fair rate” for its restaurants. 
“[Slice Delivery] can plug into our 
API. For the pizzeria, they can call 
the driver by pushing a button,” 
he adds. 

The cost for restaurants to opt 
in to delivery? Zero dollars. Slice 
handles the entire expense of pay- 
ing the delivery companies, but 
merchants can choose to subsidize 
some or all of the cost for custom- 
ers. If they choose not to subsidize 
it at all, customers pay a flat rate 
of $6.90 for delivery. (The fee is 
slightly higher in California due to 
regulations.) Around 20 percent of 
Slice’s merchants, or approximate- 
ly 3,200 shops, have opted in to 
delivery. 

For Sheida and Kevin, who own 
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Slice is a delivery app for pizza with over 15,000 pizzerias on its platform. 


Strada Pizza in San Francisco, Slice 
has been a “lifeline.” The duo, who 
asked to only be referred to by 
their first names, launched their 
pizzeria just four months before 
the pandemic hit. 

“On average, we probably get 
anywhere between $800 to $1,200 
a week [using Slice],” Sheida says. 
On busy nights, Slice accounts for 
25 percent more orders for the 
restaurant compared to the bigger 
delivery platforms. 

The delivery giants are unprofit- 
able despite charging the merchant 
and the diner high fees, so how 
does Slice’s model work when it 
charges lower fees on both sides? 
Sela says the key is that Slice 
doesn’t handle the logistics or la- 
bor of its delivery. 

“Slice exists to serve two parties: 
the small business and the con- 
sumer, he says, pointing out that 
the delivery giants have to provide 
value to merchants, diners, and 
drivers. “Typically, these models 
end up subsidizing one of those 
sides. Because it’s almost impossi- 
ble to balance all three.” 

In the long term, Sela tells me 
that Slice is developing technolo- 
gy to empower in-house delivery 
for its merchants and cut out 
third-party delivery services com- 
pletely. The service would allow 
customers to track their order even 
when it’s being directly delivered 
by the merchant. 


However, the platform isn’t 
without its skeptics. Yang says that 
platforms like Slice are networked 
business models: “You get more 
buyers, you get more sellers. You 
get more sellers, you get more 
buyers.” 

“One of the huge disadvantag- 
es to something like Slice is that 
you ve automatically capped your- 
self in terms of the number of buy- 
ers,’ she says. “Because you have to 
want pizza.” 

Whether or not it’s possible to 
succeed as a niche in a hyper-com- 
petitive space is still up in the air, 
but what we do know is that Slice 
turned profitable in the second 
half of 2020. “On a unit economic 
basis, we've got software-like mar- 
gins,” Sela says. “Our gross mar- 
gins are 75 percent.” 

He’s quick to emphasize that 
Slice is closer to a software compa- 
ny than a delivery company, and 
that it’s firmly focused on pizza. 

“We're not a logistics business 
model like the others,” Sela tells 
me. “Ultimately, Slice exists to em- 
power small businesses.” 


THE LAST SUPPER 


While the top third-party delivery 
companies might seem unflappa- 
ble now, Allen says that “it’s kind 
of a very uniquely vulnerable time 
for the DoorDashes of the world.” 
Demand for delivery has ex- 
ponentially increased during the 
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pandemic, but it’s still unclear how 
lasting that will be. While the gi- 
ants certainly have enough inves- 
tor stake to continue their expense 
freefall, the uncertainty doesn’t 
bode well for an industry that has 
rarely ever been profitable. 

That means that after the pan- 
demic, delivery apps are likely to 
prioritize developing customer 
loyalty. Instead of relying on other 
services to come in and save the 
day, Allen believes that could be a 
prime opportunity for restaurants 
to increase their bargaining power. 

“[These companies] are not just 
a delivery service, they’re going to 
be this huge intermediary that’s 
going to connect all food providers 
with food consumers,’ Allen says. 
“If this is going to be the future, 
then the restaurants somehow 
have to come together and in- 
crease their bargaining power.” 

For instance, that could look 
like all of the Thai restaurants in 
San Francisco forming a collective 
and telling DoorDash: “If you want 
Thai food in the city, you're going 
to have to cut us a deal.” The chal- 
lenging part of that approach, of 
course, is that these restaurants 
are currently competing with each 
other. It’s difficult enough for big 
businesses to cooperate, much less 
mom-and-pop shops. 

“It’s not going to happen natural- 
ly,” Allen says. “People have to start 
thinking about it and think, “This is 
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a really new situation and we need 
to do business differently, or else 
we re going to be wiped out.” 

The other danger of partnering 
with third-party platforms is that 
they have access to all of your 
data: the dishes people like, the 
price points they prefer, the times 
they typically order, and countless 
other metrics. “In the longer term, 
[restaurants will] probably be 
squeezed kind of like the Amazon 
third-party sellers are — where 
Amazon starts competing against 
them and issuing their own Ama- 
zonBasics products, Allen says. 

That’s already happening. In 
2019, DoorDash became the first 
food delivery service to launch 
its own ghost kitchens, which are 
takeout- and delivery-only kitch- 
ens that operate through delivery 
apps. The company has essentially 
become a landlord for existing 
popular brands like Halal Guys 
and Chick-fil-A. Who’s to say they 
won't leverage the wealth of data 
they’ve accumulated to launch 
their own food brands? 

“These are all reasons why the 
local restaurants can’t just sit back 
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and hope that these platforms will 
just kind of go away, or be happy 
with their 15, 20, or 30 percent,” 
Allen says. “They’re going to keep 
pushing if they get this entrenched 
position.” 

Beyond the food space, delivery 
apps have always had lofty goals. 
Postmates, the pioneering food de- 
livery service that launched in 2011, 
was initially intended as a “Ama- 
zon-like same-day delivery service” 
for local products of all kinds. 

In an 2018 interview with the 
L.A. Times, DoorDash founder 
Tony Xu said, “Four, five years 
from now we want DoorDash to 
be a true logistics platform. When 
we founded the company, the goal 
wasn't necessarily to start and end 
in restaurants.” 

Food is just the tip of the ice- 
berg. For the delivery giants, food 
might be the equivalent of what 
books were to Amazon — and we 
might soon have more to worry 
about than an overpriced burger. 


Sheila Tran is a contributing writer. 
news@sfweekly.com 
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F ONE WERE to overlay the 

history of important moments 

in cannabis culture onto a map, 

the Bay Area would find itself 
circled many times over. 

San Francisco, of course, has 
played host to a number of im- 
portant moments in the timeline, 
from the flower child heyday of 
the Haight-Ashbury to the link 
between advances in medical mari- 
juana advocacy and the AIDS crisis. 
In Oakland, hip-hop and cannabis 
share a richly intertwined past. In 
addition, many of today’s advances 
in social equity can be traced back 
to the example set by The Town. 

But if you take a trip across the 
Golden Gate Bridge, suddenly legal- 
ized cannabis seems to no longer 
exist. That’s because Marin County 
and its municipalities are currently 


among the roughly 75 percent of 
California cities that have outlawed 
cannabis dispensaries within their 
borders. 

As written, Prop. 64 basically of- 
fered an “opt-in” provision when it 
came to allowing brick-and-mortar 
cannabis businesses. Thus, while 
places like San Francisco and San 
Jose were quick to begin the process 
of writing and approving local reg- 
ulations, over two-thirds of cities in 
the state instead chose to stand pat. 

Practically speaking, this “can- 
nabis drought” is a far bigger issue 
in central California, where long 
stretches of the state exist with no 
access to dispensaries (delivery ser- 
vices are still permitted to service 
these regions). However, in the con- 
text of the Bay Area, Marin County 
has become what can generously 


be described as a most auspicious 
outlier. 

Over three years into the imple- 
mentation of adult-use cannabis 
sales, Marin continues to refuse to 
allow any retail establishments to 
open their doors. Though it certainly 
isn’t as though folks aren't trying. 

In 2020, a proposed Sausalito 
dispensary under consideration 
was met with outcry by some in 
the community. This year, the same 
story is playing out in Novato, 
where a couple attempting to open 
a cannabis delivery business in the 
city’s San Marin neighborhood have 
retreated after “hundreds of resi- 
dents raised opposition,” according 
to Will Houston of the Marin Inde- 
pendent Journal. 

This outcry over the proposed 
base of operations for Highway 
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BY ZACK RUSKIN 


420 focused on the location’s al- 
leged proximity to San Marin High 
School. No matter that Highway 
420’s business proposal “complied 
with the city’s cannabis ordinance,’ 
as Houston reported. Those op- 
posed to the dispensary — which 
again, was not even proposing to 
sell cannabis from its storefront 

— instead reiterated tired and inac- 
curate arguments about safety and 
crime statistics. 

“San Marin is a family neighbor- 
hood and families with children and 
high school students live and walk 
by this site daily,” wrote resident 
Dalit Muzzarelli in a letter to the No- 
vato City Council cited by Houston. 
“It would be a temptation for young 
people to try to access as well.” 

This is simply not true. 

Last year, the Journal of Drug 
Issues published a study of Colo- 
rado and Washington — the first 
two states to legalize recreational 
cannabis — which found that 
“adult-use marijuana laws are not 
associated with an uptick overall 
criminal activity.” 

Furthermore, a 2019 study fea- 
tured in Regional Science and Urban 
Economics (and also focused on Col- 
orado) concluded that “retail canna- 
bis facilities are not positively associ- 
ated with increased criminality, and 
may play a role in the prevention of 
certain crimes, like larceny.” 

Given that the crime argument 
holds no weight, what is the real 
issue here? 

It can’t be that they’re worried 
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opening dispensaries will lead to a 
surge of underage usage. Beyond 
the fact that there is direct evidence 
to suggest that, in the absence of 
access to safe, regulated products, 
consumers will simply purchase 
cannabis through unregulated 
channels, there’s also all the data 
we now have showing that opening 
dispensaries does not lead to in- 
creases in underage usage. In fact, it 
actually decreases it! 

These are all general points, but 
in addition, there is also the matter 
of Marin’s place in the annals of can- 
nabis culture. This is the place where 
a group of San Rafael teenagers un- 
leashed the term 420 onto the world. 
Marin is also where beloved Beats 
like Jack Kerouac and Richard Brauti- 
gan once rolled joints on houseboats 
while setting ink to paper. 

The deep roots Marin shares with 
music acts like the Grateful Dead, 
Jefferson Airplane, Big Brother and 
the Holding Company should alone 
be sufficient cause for residents to 
welcome this new era of reform and 
understanding. And if all of that 
isn’t enough, perhaps the fact that 
San Francisco collected $4.9 million 
in cannabis excise tax revenue in 
fiscal year 2020-21 might appeal? 

C’mon Marin. This doesn’t need 
to be BART 2.0. It’s time to do the 
right thing and live in the present, 
even if that means embracing your 
cannabis past too. 


Zack Ruskin covers cannabis for SF Weekly. 
© @zackruskin 
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‘Hollywood Eden’ was published on April 6 with House of Anansi Press. 


ANY AUTHORS HAVE 
sought to chronicle the cul- 
tural ferment that gave rise 
to the Southern California 
pop music explosion of the 1960s. 
And while some efforts have yield- 
ed worthwhile books, Hollywood 
Eden: Electric Guitars, Fast Cars, 
and the Myth of the California Para- 
dise stands apart. The newest book 
from Joel Selvin — the author of 
nearly 20 music and pop culture 
books and a music critic for the 
San Francisco Chronicle for nearly 
four decades — Hollywood Eden 
presents a narrative of the late 
50s and early-to-mid 1960s that 
reveals the interconnectedness of 
key figures. 

“My books tend toward these 
ensemble pieces,” says Selvin, who 
notes that his own personal musi- 
cal axis has long been based in part 
on the Beach Boys. He says that 
the genesis of Hollywood Eden can 
be traced back to a meeting with 





his longtime friend Kevin P. Walsh, 
a 1958 graduate of University 
High School in West Los Angeles. 
“He showed me his yearbook 
collection,” Selvin recalls. “And 
the University High yearbook 
blew my mind.” Students at the 
time included Jan Berry and Dean 
Torrence (later to find fame as Jan 
and Dean), Frank Sinatra’s daugh- 
ter Nancy, scenester Kim Fowley, 
drummer Sandy Nelson, future 
Beach Boy Bruce Johnston, and 


Kathy Kohner (the real-life Gidget). 


For many, high school spans 
the most formative years in their 
lives. And greater Los Angeles of 
the late ‘50s marked a time when 
producer Terry Melcher (future 
producer of the Byrds, Paul Revere 
and the Raiders and others), Lou 
Adler (co-organizer of Monterey 
Pop), Brian Wilson, Herb Alpert, 
Phil Spector and others were all 
heading toward graduation. The 
manner in which their stories in- 
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Pop Music’s Terrestrial Paradise 


terweave and color each others’ de- 
velopment is expertly showcased 
in the pages of Hollywood Eden. 

“The locus of the book was this 
University High class,” Selvin says. 
“That was what tied everything 
together: discovering that all those 
people not only went to school 
together but knew each other and 
started their careers together, 
right there.” 

While the book — and its au- 
thor’s accompanying curated music 
playlist — features a dazzling 
cast of familiar characters, Selvin 
believes that Hollywood Eden is 
about much more than that. “It’s 
really more of a time and a place,” 
he says. “It was a totally different 
world from now: there was no 405 
freeway, and the Sunset and Sepul- 
veda intersection [had] a four-way 
stop sign.” 

In those days, the high schoolers 
profiled in Hollywood Eden were 
facing a future ripe with possibil- 
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ities. Selvin emphasizes, too, that 
“the whole American phenomenon 
of ‘teenage’ was coming into its 
own in the prosperity of the post- 
war [period]. These were golden 
opportunities to be a teenager on 
the Westside of Los Angeles in the 
late ’50s.” 

There are many ways for a writer 
to tackle the sort of subject matter 
explored in Hollywood Eden. Sel- 
vin’s chosen method is to write in 
a style that reads like a novel, yet 
steers clear of the kind of manu- 
factured dialogue (between Brian 
Wilson’s great-grandparents in the 
1920s) that characterized Timothy 
White's similarly-themed 1994 
book, The Nearest Faraway Place. 

Some of the characters in Sel- 
vin’s book — Brian Wilson, in 
particular — have been the subject 
of illuminating biographical works 
before now. But Selvin’s storytell- 
ing adds depth, nuance and, most 
importantly, context to their lives. 
And he shines a light on several 
figures whose names — but not 
their stories — are well-known. A 
prime example is Dunhill Records 
founder Lou Adler. “He’s this fig- 
ure who has loomed over music 
history for years,’ Selvin says. 

“But because of his own personal 
distaste for publicity, nobody has 
researched or revealed his story at 
all. And it’s consequential.” 

Also of cultural consequence is 
the story of Kathy Kohner. Her ex- 
periences hanging out with mem- 
bers of the then-nascent surfing 
community would inform the cul- 
tural lexicon of a generation when 
her father, novelist-screenwriter 
Frederick Kohner wrote Gidget: The 
Little Girl with Big Ideas in 1957. 

Another character whose tale 
serves as a kind of connective 
tissue uniting seemingly separate 
stories is Jill Gibson. For much of 
the period covered in Hollywood 
Eden, Gibson was dating Jan Berry. 
“But Jill Gibson was anything but 
‘somebody’s girlfriend,” Selvin ex- 
plains. Drafted as a replacement for 
Michelle Phillips in the Mamas and 
the Papas, Gibson was an accom- 
plished songwriter and photogra- 
pher as well. “I was really proud to 
bring Jill out of the background,” 
Selvin says. “I think she’s an arche- 
typal California personality.” 
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Selvin’s gravitas as a journalist 
and writer means that he gained 
up-close access to key people 
whose stories inform the rich- 
ly textured Hollywood Eden. He 
laughs as he acknowledges that 
Bruce Johnston “is constantly busy 
and not too interested in partic- 
ipating in somebody’s book proj- 
ect.” Nonetheless, Selvin says that 
the Beach Boy — who had hits of 
his own before joining that group 
in 1965 — granted interviews 
for the book. And his perspective 
proved valuable, Selvin laughs 
again, “because he’s the only guy | 
met who liked Kim Fowley!” 

Fowley was ubiquitous in the 
L.A. scene of the era covered in 
Hollywood Eden. “He was also a 
creep,” Selvin adds. “His talent, 
such as it was, had to do with be- 
ing able to see things and making 
things happen. He didn’t write any 
songs we care about, and he didn’t 
really produce any great records. 
But somehow he always had his 
finger in the pie somewhere.” 

Selvin admits that during re- 
search, he made the occasional 
discovery that wouldn't find its 
way onto the pages of the book. He 
provides an example: “When San- 
dy Nelson crashed his motorcycle 
into that school bus, 13-year-old 
Bonnie Raitt was on the bus.” But 
including that detail would have 
distracted from the larger story. 
“It would stick out of the narra- 
tive like some kind of extraneous 
spoke,” he says. “So I just left that 
fascinating little tidbit on the cut- 
ting room floor.” 

Fortunately, Hollywood Eden is 
full of relevant detail, bringing 
a kind of order to the disparate 
stories of its young cast of charac- 
ters. And the book makes much of 
what would eventually happen in 
Southern California music seem 
preordained in a way. Because as 
Selvin notes, “in 1958, teenagers 
understood rock ‘n’ roll better than 
the people who owned the record 
companies.” 


Bill Kopp is a contributing writer. 
© @the_musoscribe 
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IMART SAN FRANCISCO 


3999 ALEMANY BLVD., SAN FRANCISCO, CA 94132 


Bll SOON 


TASTE THE ASIAN FLAVORS AT HMART SAN FRANCISCO 


America’s #1 Asian Supermarket chain is coming soon to San Francisco, CA. Enjoy the freshest produce, meat, seafood, 
Asian groceries, and housewares. Your one-stop shop for everything Asian and more, right in the neighborhood. 
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KOREAN STYLE 
CHINESE CUISINE ASIAN FUSION BAKERY 





KOREAN CASUAL KOREAN STYLE KOREAN AUTHENTIC 
FOOD CHICKEN CUISINE 








READY T0 COOK HOUSEWARE 





H MART SAN FRANCISCO IS HIRING! Aa Aaa 
: O9OU008 
- At least 2 years of related experience. lisse 
- Areas of Employment : All positions are available (Meat, Seafood, Grocery, Produce, ® Kakao ID: x 
C/S, Cashiers, Operation Support, RIC, and etc.) hmart_north_ca Elastics 
- Must be legally authorized to work in the United States. WNLOAD 
- How to Apply : Send resume to west.hr@hmart.com or Call/Text to T. 562-551-2376 HMA SHARE APP 


THE BEST OF ASIA IN AMERICA. SINCE 1982. H MART. 
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Software Engineer (SE- HAULING 24/7 Remove 
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ren concrete. Large Truck. 
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develop all software solu- 
tions for the team. BS de- 
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& code. ¢ Free Estimate 


INTRODUCTION ¢ Senior Discount 
** FREE Partyline 24/7** 419.269.0446 
eevee 000-738-9295 

LiveMatch.com SKYLIGHTS 
Best Price ¢ Best Work 
$DisoeFee Esc 495703 
CHEAP HAUL Clean Up, _ | 5!-DisceFree EsteLic#937035 
HERNANDEZ ROOFING ! 
New & Re-toot, repairs. | Pic q%4870 650-883-6700 650-589-2775 
Lic # 860945 -2/2. 
CALL 415-640-7536 INDEPENDENT 650-343-6671 English & Chinese 


HAULERS Remodel & Repai I 
pair 
HANDYMAN $40 & UP HAUL Kitchen, Bath, Painting Free Estimates 
Since 1988 Stucco, Siding, 
Specialist in Home Re- Lic/Insured Sei Sas é iy h 130-1 iW i 
pairs (Plumbing, Elec, Free Estimates ey eaoye a lon : 


Le A+ BBB Rating Seco earad | 
Manny 418-850-9826 (650) 341-7482 Sains fie ae Oke Lic #861780. Insured/Bonded 


CONSTRUCTION 


ROOFING INC. 


COMMERICAL ¢ RESIDENTIAL 
ALL TYPES OF ROOFING 





General Building Contractor 
Kitchen « Bath » Additions 
Decks # Stairs ¢ Siding 
Plastering * Painting 
Plumbing ¢ Electrical & More 
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18 Years Experience 
Reliable 
Affordable 









REACH 
MORE 
READERS 


Call 415-359-2600 
or visit SFWeekly.com 






Advertise in SF WEEKLY Classifieds. 







soundcloud.com/ 
sfweeklypodcast 


Call: 415-359-2600 








The dankest cannabis coverage in San Francisco. 
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Stories live on. Tell theirs. 


Share your loved one's story. 
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ROUND BARN 


SANTA 





ROSA 


¢ FROM THE LOW $600,000s 

e EXPANSIVE VIEWS 

e DECKS AND PRIVATE COURTYARD 
¢ SOLAR INCLUDED 


© COMMUNITY POOL, SPA, CABANAS, PARKS, 
PLAYGROUND AND GARDEN 





1,746-1,884 Sq. Ft. | 3-4 Bedrooms | 2.5-3.5 Baths 


RussianRiverLiving.com | 707-657-3353 | 208 Semillon Lane, Santa Rosa, CA 95403 Fiy (3) 


All renderings, floor plans, and maps are concepts and are not intended to be an actual depiction of the buildings, fencing, walkways, driveways or landscaping. Walls, 
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